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MISSION STATEMENT 

The mission of Woolworth Corporation is to provide value to the con¬ 
sumers it serves through its distinctly individual retailing businesses around the 
world. Under the general guidance of corporate management, these businesses seek 
to generate levels of profit that not only satisfy investors and sustain long-term 
growth, but also provide competitive financial rewards for associates and benefit the 
communities in which those associates live and work. 


CORPORATE PROFILE 

V^oolworth Corporation, tracing its origins to 1879, is a large multi¬ 
national retailer with stores and related support operations in 17 countries on four 
continents — North America, Europe, Australia and Asia. The company, headquar¬ 
tered in the landmark Woolworth Building in New York, operates more than 8,600 
stores in the United States, Canada, Germany, Australia, England, Belgium and the 
Netherlands — including some 7,000 specialty units in over 40 different formats 
and more than 1,600 general merchandise stores. 

The company’s global operations are enhanced by an overseas network of 
12 buying offices located throughout Asia and in Mexico and by 9 manufacturing 
facilities in the United States producing footwear and apparel for some of the com¬ 
pany’s stores. 

Woolworth’s variety-store concept, pioneered more than a century ago, has 
evolved into an international group of general merchandise stores offering a wide 
assortment of merchandise at consistently low prices. In recent years, the company 
has aggressively expanded its specialty retail operations — some of which date from 
the acquisition of Kinney Shoe Corporation in 1963 — to over 40 formats offering 
customers greater convenience, deeper assortments and more-personalized service. 
Driving the company’s worldwide success are its 142,000 dedicated associates com¬ 
mitted to the company’s credo of providing quality merchandise at good value. 
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| Woolworth Corporation 

i CONSOLIDATED STATISTICS IN BRIEF 
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(in millions except per share amounts) 

1996 

1989 

1988 

Revenues 

$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

Operating profit 

639 

657 

549 

Net income 

317 

329 

288 

Capital expenditures 

403 

315 

274 

Advertising costs 

174 

154 

166 

Long-term debt 

197 

223 

252 

Shareholders 1 equity 

2,340 

2,076 

1,844 

Common shares outstanding at end of year 

129.7 

129.0 

128.0 

Per common share 

Net income 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.56 

$ 2.24 

Cash dividends declared 

1.04 

.94 

.82 

Common shareholders’ equity 

17.99 

16.04 

14.34 


AU share and per share information reflects the two-for-one common stock split effective May 31, 1990. 
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To Our Shareholders 


^ Tool worth Corporation’s results in 1990 reflected business and economic 
crosscurrents m the global marketplace. Worldwide revenues for the year rose 
11 percent to a record $9.8 billion from $8.8 billion in 1989. Earnings were $317 
million, or $2.45 per share, a decline of 3.6 percent from the year-earlier $329 
million, or $2.56 per share, adjusted for a two-for-one split of common stock in 
May 1990. 

Our sales and profits were especially strong in Germany in 1990. In our 
United States, Canadian and Australian markets, however, gross margins narrowed 
causing operating profit to decline, largely due to economic recessions and weak¬ 
ened consumer confidence in each of those countries. Gross margins of our United 
States operations were also negatively affected by a $49-million charge under the 
last-in, first-out method of determining inventory cost. That charge, which was 
based on government inflation indexes, contrasts to a $7-million credit in 1989. 


ASSURING CONTINUED WORLDWIDE GROWTH 

. he company ended 1990 in a strong financial position, with total debt 
representing only 46 percent of total capitalization. Since we have financed all of 
the cash requirements of our dramatic worldwide store expansion of recent years 
with internally generated funds, our current low debt level provides us with sub¬ 
stantial reserve borrowing power should appropriate investment opportunities arise. 

To help assure our continued worldwide expansion, the company plans 
capital spending of $421 million in 1991. As in prior years, the entire amount is 
expected to be generated internally. More than 60 percent of that spending will be 
used to open a total of 827 new stores and to refurbish many existing stores. 

Reflecting its confidence in the company’s future growth and profitability, 
the board of directors on April 10, 1991, declared a four percent increase in the 
cash dividend on common stock, raising the quarterly dividend rate from $.26 to 
$.27 per share. With this increase — the seventh in as many years — the new divi¬ 
dend rate is 140 percent higher than the rate paid in 1984. 




I On December 6, 1990. as 
thousands looked on, Harold 
1 E. Sells, chairman and chief 
j executive officer of W'oolworth 
Corporation, cut the ribbon 
opening the company's first 
store in what had been Com- 
I munist-controlled Hast Ger- 
] many. The Store, in the city of 
] Halle, was the first to be opened 
by any United States retailer in 
I the former Hast Germany. More 
precisely a store "reopening," 
the event marked the company's 
j return to the same property 
where its German subsidiary 
bad operated a store prior to 
World War II. During the first 
week the store was open, shop¬ 
pers waited in 900-foot linos 
eagerto purchase the wide variety 
j of goods that had largely been 
unavailable to them for more 
than 50 years — and business 
has been brisk ever since. 


REFINED STRATEGIC PRIORITIES AND HIGHER FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES 

- n 1983 the company established — and continues actively to pursue — 
the following strategic priorities: to restructure, reformat and revitalize businesses 
that can meet our financial objectives within a reasonable time span — and to 
redeploy assets away from those businesses that cannot; to accelerate the expan- 
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“From 1983 


through 1990, net 


income increased 


at a compound 


annual growth rate 


of15.2 percent,” 



Harold E. Sells (7) Frederick E. klennig (r) 


sion of successful specialty retail formats and to develop new ones; and to acquire 
compatible specialty retailing companies. The soundness of those strategies has 
been amply demonstrated. For example, from 1983 through 1990, net income in¬ 
creased at a compound annual growth rate of 15.2 percent, despite a small downturn 
in 1990 due largely to softening economic conditions. Moreover, at the end of 1983 
we operated only 3,500 specialty stores in a total of 19 formats. Only seven years 
later, at the end of 1990, we operated twice as many specialty stores in twice as 
many formats. 

Building on the solid foundation of our accomplishments in the 1980s, in 
1990 we refined our successful strategic priorities by increasing our efforts to maxi¬ 
mize the productivity of our existing store base and by focusing on those specialty 
retailing formats that promise the most-rapid growth and greatest profitability. 

Measures to increase productivity include more-aggressive inventory man¬ 
agement to achieve higher turnover through the development and application of 
improved systems for merchandise distribution and store operations; the further 
refinement of cost-containment programs and controls; and the more-vigorous 
pursuit of our program of closing unprofitable or marginally profitable stores and 
formats. 
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As wc enter 1991, we anticipate that increased earnings will be driven in 
large part by the further expansion of five of our most successful and promising 


specialty formats — Foot Locker, Lady Foot Locker, Afterthoughts, Champs Sports 


and Northern Reflections. Two-thirds of the 827 new stores we plan to open in 
1991 will be in just these five formats. 

The ultimate aim of our strategic priorities is to enhance shareholder value 
— defined as the price our stock commands in the marketplace plus dividends paid 
to shareholders. To monitor and measure our progress toward that end, in 1983 we 
established a set of three financial objectives keyed to average annual profit growth; 
return on investment, or ROJ; and return on beginning equity, or ROE. Flaving 
achieved all three objectives by 1985, well ahead of schedule, we set new, higher 
objectives in 1986, and raised them again last fall. Our latest objectives call for 
average annual earnings growth of 13-to-16 percent, ROI of 15 percent, and ROE of 
20-to-23 percent. Our philosophy in setting financial objectives is that they should 
require a reach well beyond the company’s present level of achievement. Striving 
for, and achieving, ambitious goals is our path to enhancing shareholder value. 

We were saddened by the untimely death last month of Arnold S. Anderson, 
executive vice president - administration and general counsel. Arnie, whose wise 
counsel helped guide the company through many difficult periods during the past 
12 years, will be sorely missed by his friends and colleagues. 

We were also saddened by the deaths last year of two former directors, 
Seymour H. Knox and Fremont C. Peck, each at the age of 92. Mr. Knox, whose son 
and namesake presently serves as a member of the board, retired as a director in 
1971 after serving for over 45 years, the longest tenure of any director in the com¬ 
pany’s history. Mr. Peck served as a director for over 36 years, retiring in 1970. Their 
contributions to the board and company were invaluable. 

These are challenging times for retailers, requiring management to keenly 
assess current conditions and future prospects for the company and the retailing 
industry, and to develop and implement responsive strategic plans. The insights 
and judgments of our associates throughout the organization have helped immea¬ 
surably in this process. To them and to all of our loyal and dedicated directors, 
suppliers, landlords and shareholders, we express our gratitude. 

Ours is a business of serving people — of understanding and meeting the 
shopping public’s needs with good value and service at fair prices. To them, our 
millions of faithful customers around the globe, we extend our ultimate accolades 
and thanks. 


“The uttimale aim 


ill our strategic 


priorities is to enhance 


shareholder vatue." 




Harold E. Sells 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive, Officer 


Frederick E. Hennig 

President and Chief 
Operating Officer 


April 10, 1991 
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foot locker 



■ The largest num¬ 
ber of the company’s 
specialty stores in a 
single mall in the 
United States is in 
Del Amo Fashion 
Center near Los 
Angeles, where we 
operate 14 stores in 
12 different formats. 

* In 1990 Wool worth 
Corporation received 
the coveted Peter 
Hilton Award from 
the Association for 
Corporate Growth in 
recognition ot' the 
company’s outstand¬ 
ing record of corpo¬ 
rate growth and 
profitability. 

* On June 21. 1879, 
Frank Winfield 
Woolworth opened 
his first successful 
“Great 5-cent Store” 
in Lancaster, Penn¬ 
sylvania. That day he 
had sales totaling 
$127.65. Now, the 
company generates 
approximately 
$27,000,000 in 
revenues from its 
worldwide operations 
every day of the year, 

* The company 
operates stores in all 
50 states, plus Puerto 
Rico and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. 








KEYS TO GLOBAL SUCCESS 


olding a preeminent position as 
the United States-based retailer with 
the most significant, multinational 
operations, Woolworth Corporation 
remains resolute in its adherence to 
three key factors that have contributed 
to its vitality and which augur well for 
its long-term success in a complex 
global business environment — diver- 
sification, flexibility and creativity'. 

DIVERSIFICATION 

( eographic diversification has 
long played a vital role in the com¬ 
pany's growth. It has enabled us to 
profit by serving additional markets in 
the United States and around the world 
and by offering an ever^widening array 
of merchandise through a growing 
number of specialty retail formats. 
And, by operating in many countries, 
we have been able to cushion the 
adverse effects on our financial perfor- 
manoe of any one weak economy by 
doing business at the same time in other, 
more-vibrant economies. 

Wool worth’s multinational character 
dates back nearly a century — to 1897 
— when it opened the first of its Cana¬ 
dian stores, in downtown Toronto. The 
company continued its international 
expansion by establishing its first retail 
unit in the United Kingdom in 1909 
and in Germany in 1927. From those 
beginnings, Woolworth’s foreign opera¬ 
tions have grown to constitute over 43 
percent of total revenues, nearly 48 
percent of total operating profit and 
almost 30 percent of the company’s 
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store total — notwithstanding the 
explosive growth of our business and 
stores in the United States in recent 
years. 

Currently, we operate more than 
8,600 specialty and general merchan¬ 
dise stores and related support facilities 
in 17 countries on four continents — 
North America, Europe, Australia and 
Asia. With nearly 7,000 specialty units 
in more than 40 different formats, 
Woolworth operates more specialty 
stores than any other retailer in the 
world. It is indicative of the stunning 
pace of our recent growth that as re¬ 
cently as 1985 we operated but 4,000 
specialty stores in only 25 formats. 

A particularly apt term in the case 
of Woolworth is “glocalization,” a re¬ 
cently synthesized word combining 
“global” and “local” to define the 
strategies of companies doing business 
on a global scale while addressing the 
needs of local markets. Through our 
thousands of retail establishments, 
Woolworth’s 142,000 associates serve 
the “local” retail needs of consumers 
in more communities than any other 
retail company in the world. Corporate 
management, for its part, has a “global” 
view — identifying new geographic 
markets or expanding the company’s 
presence in existing markets. In just 
the past few years, for example, we 
have introduced our highly successful 
Foot Locker chain to the continent of 
Europe — including, most recently, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Eng¬ 
land. In addition, we recently re¬ 
claimed pre-World War II store sites in 
the former East Germany, and, through 
an acquisition in 1988, we more than 
doubled the number of specialty shoe 
stores we were then operating in 
Australia. 

The two largest of our foreign oper- 
ations continue to be those in Canada, 
where our more-than-1,600 stores 
generated nearly 25 percent of total 
revenues in 1990, and Germany, where 
over 440 retail units produced 16 per¬ 
cent of total revenues. In addition, our 
foreign retail operations include some 
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* Since 1974, when 
the first Foot Locker 
store was opened in 
Puente Hills, Califor¬ 
nia, the number of 
stores operated by 
the company in the 
United States featur¬ 
ing athletic footwear, 
apparel and acces¬ 
sories has grown to 
more than 2,100 units 
in five formats — 

Fool Locker, Lady 
Foot Locker, Kids 
Foot Locker, Champs 
Sports and Athletic 
X-Press. 

1 In the United States, 
the company oper- 
ates more than 5,000 
specialty stores in 20 
formats and over 
1,000 general mer- 
chandise units, 

■ During 1990 the 
company opened 
new stores in the 
United States at the 
rate of one every 
15 hours — and one 
every 10 hours 
throughout the world. 








* Northern Reflec¬ 
tions, our fast¬ 
growing specialty 
chain featuring 
women’s outdoor 
casual apparel, 
adopted the loon as 
its symbol a year 
before the Canadian 
government placed 
the likeness of the 
graceful bird on its 
new one-dollar coin, 

* Measured by sales 
and operating profit, 
our Woolworth and 
Woolco operations in 
Canada comprise 
one of the four 
largest general mer¬ 
chandise chains in 
that country — and 
our specialty opera¬ 
tions in Canada are 
the third largest 
among all specialty 
retailers there. 



• Our stores in 
Canada range in size 
from less than 1,000 
to more than 220,000 
square feet. 

* The more-than- 
1,600 stores in nearly 
20 formats that the 
company operates in 
Canada account lor 
over 18 percent of 
the company’s total 
retail units world¬ 
wide. 



• On a per-household 
basis, revenues gen¬ 
erated by the com¬ 
pany’s operations in 
Canada are four times 
higher than revenues 
generated by our 
United States or 
German operations. 
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475 lootwear stores in Australia and 
nearly 50 athletic footwear and apparel 
stores in four countries of the Kuro- 
pean Economic Community. 

The company’s geographic diversi¬ 
fication can also provide significant 
financial benefits. For example, the 
German economy, which has been strong 
in recent years, has helped to sustain 
our revenues and bolster our profits 
during a period when they were being 
restrained by the weaker economies of 
the United States, Canada and Austra¬ 
lia. Also, our long-standing and promi¬ 
nent international presence and our 
strong financial condition allow us to 
more readily tap the world's financial 
markets — often at advantageous interest 
rates — to fund our global operations. 

Our multinational operations have 
also long benefited from the experience 
and insights of our local managements, 
who understand the dynamics of their 
country’s people, markets, economy 
and political environment. For exam¬ 
ple, it was the knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of the local management of our 
German subsidiary that enabled the 
company to move expeditiously last fall 
to reacquire properties and reopen 
stores before Christmas in the former 
East Germany. 

Our extensive experience in operat¬ 
ing globally is also evident in our world¬ 
wide direct sourcing of merchandise — 
a practice inaugurated by Frank 
Winfield Woolworth, the company’s 
founder, in 1890. Fie sailed that year 
on his first buying trip to England, 
Germany and France to ferret out quality 
merchandise at favorable prices to be 
sold in his rapidly growing chain of 
stores back home. In 1910, the com¬ 
pany appointed its first overseas buying 
agent, in Germany, and soon set up 
warehouses there and in France for 
goods to be exported to the United States. 
Nor was the Far East overlooked; as 
early as 1919 the company sent buyers 
to Japan. In the mid-1960s, the company 
formed Woolworth Overseas Corp. 
(WOC) to strengthen and facilitate its 
buying operations abroad, particularly 
in the increasingly important Asian 
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* The first German 
Woolworth store — 
dubbed a “25 und 50 
pfennig laden” — 
opened in the city of' 
Bremen in July 1927. 
So successful was 
that store that eight 
more were opened in 
Germany by the end 
of that year Wool- 
worth has since 
become a household 
name throughout 
Germany. 

* In 1990, nine of 
Woolworth Corpora¬ 
tion’s 10 most profit¬ 
able stores worldwide 
were in Germany, 
with one of our 
Berlin stores — just 

a stone’s throw from 
the former site of the 
Berlin Wall — lead¬ 
ing the pack. 

* The profitability in 
relation to revenues 
of our German 
Woolworth stores is 
considered to be the 
highest of all the 
larger general mer¬ 
chandise retailers in 
that country. 

* The nearly 70 
Woolworth “mini” 
shops in Germany 
carry much the same 
range of merchan¬ 
dise, but with less 
inventory depth, as 
the more-than-230 
full-size Woolworth 
stores. The “mini” 
shops are located in 
towns with popula¬ 
tions of 5-to-10 
thousand. 

» The more-than-50 
Ruhin stores we 
operate in Germany, 
which feature cos¬ 
tume jewelry, hand¬ 
bags and accessories, 
place us among the 
three largest fashion- 
jewelry chains in that 
country. 









markets. Today, WOC has a total of 12 
buying offices, in nine countries in 
Asia and in Mexico. Through WOC, 
our buyers deal directly with suppliers 
to increase our profit margins by re¬ 
ducing the company’s reliance on 
outside agents, 

FLEXIBILITY 

V hile diversification is central to 
the company’s global strategy, it is 
intertwined with two other factors — 
flexibility and creativity. 

Flexibility, or a willingness and 
ability to make changes promptly as 
conditions warrant, is a vital part of the 
company’s business culture. In Canada, 
for example, our Woolworth subsidiary 
came to the realization a few years ago 
that its 12-unit Activeworld women's 
specialty apparel chain was underper- 
forming, in large part because its men 
chandise was directed at too wide an 
age range. As a result, management 
changed the format to focus on classic, 
casual outdoor apparel for the 19-to- 
.30-yearold woman. Renamed North¬ 
ern Reflections, the chain has rapidly 
grown to 110 stores across Canada, 
with more than a dozen in northern 
areas of the United States as well. 

The popular Foot Locker athletic 
footwear and apparel chain, with over 
1,500 stores throughout the United 
States and in six other countries, fur 
ther exemplifies our corporate flexibil¬ 
ity. Conceived in the mid-1970s as an 
offshoot of our Kinney shoe store chain 
in response to growing national interest 
in physical fitness and a more-casual 
lifestyle, the Foot Locker concept has 
since spawned two spin-offs — the 
Lady Foot Locker and Kids Foot 
Locker formats. Indeed, Lady Foot 
Locker, with over 600 stores in the 
United States and Canada, plus more 
than 80 departments in our Woolco 
department stores in Canada, has been 
growing at a faster clip than its famed 
progenitor. 


The international appeal of many of 
our more-than-40 retail concepts is 
also evident in our successful After 
thoughts specialty format. Launched in 
the United States in the mid-1980s to 
offer popularly priced costume jewelry, 
handbags and accessories to the style¬ 
conscious younger woman, a number 
of these boutiques now also operate in 
Canada, as well as in Germany where 
they are known as Rubin stores. A spin¬ 
off chain, called Carl mar, features an 
upgraded merchandise mix in stores in 
the United States. 

Flexibility also comes into play in 
the management of the vast amounts 
of real estate utilized by the company. 
Store area alone currently totals some 
75 million square feet — the equiva¬ 
lent of more than 1,500 football fields. 
In the process of expanding our exist¬ 
ing store chains and creating new ones, 
we are often able to carve out space 
from existing oversized units or recycle 
underproductive units in order to open 
new stores generating higher levels of 
profit per square foot of selling space. 
Over 11 percent of our 7,000 specialty 
stores operate in space once devoted to 
another of our formats. 

Retailing, as noted earlier, is an 
activity that must be responsive to local 
needs. While each of our divisions 
operates within strategic and financial 
policy guidelines established by the 
parent company, each division also has 
wide latitude in performing customer^ 
related, day-to-day retailing functions. 
Other key functions, such as treasury, 
finance, legal, human resources and 
benefits administration, internal audit, 
tax, and management information 
systems, are provided on a centralized 
basis. This cost-saving arrangement 
enables our operating divisions to 
focus more effectively on the retail 
challenges and opportunities in their 
local markets. 
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' The company’s 
operations “Down 
Under” date from the 
1969 purchase of the 
then-50-store Wil¬ 
liams the Shoemen 
chain of family shoe 
stores. The chain was 
started in 1864 during 
the Australian Gold 
Rush. 

Today, with some 
475 stores in six for¬ 
mats, we operate the 
largest specialty shoe 
chain in Australia. 

■ Our specialty shoe 
stores in Australia 
run the gamut from 
family to high-fash- 
ion, and athletic to 
the latest designer 
lines. 

■ We are the only 
footwear retailer 
operating stores in 
each of the six states 
of Australia. 

As part of the 
company’s worldwide 
expansion of the 
Foot Locker format, 
during the past two 
years some two 
dozen Foot Locker 
units have been 
opened in Australia, 
and 20 more are 
planned for 199). 


The model shown on 
this page is wearing 
apparel and acces¬ 
sories available at 
Susie's stores in the 
United States. 







Foot Locker Europe 




United kingdom 


' At present, we 
operate nearly 50 
athletic footwear and 
apparel stores in 
Belgium, England, 
Germany and the 
Netherlands, with 
annual sales at stores 
we have operated for 
more than a year 
averaging nearly $1 
million per store. 

*' We see the poten¬ 
tial for 1,000 or more 
Foot Locker stores in 
Europe over the next 
10-to-15 years — 
stores that could gen¬ 
erate $l-to-$2 billion 
in annual sales, 

'■* With a population 
one-third larger than 
that of the United 
States, and a gross 
national product 
more than three- 
quarters the size of 
the combined gross 
national products of 
the U.S. and Canada, 
Europe represents a 
huge and largely un¬ 
tapped market for the 
athletic footwear and 
apparel sold in our 
Foot Locker stores. 
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CREATIVITY 



ur corporate structure is also 
geared toward encouraging the operat¬ 
ing divisions to be creative, venture¬ 
some and entrepreneurial, notably in 
proposing and developing new specialty 
formats. This is vital because our oper 
ating divisions’ executives, as retailers, 
are in close touch with consumer trends, 
the markets and the organizational 
talent required to make a success of a 
new format. 

At our international headquarters in 
New York, a panel of senior corporate 
executives, known as the Chairman’s 
Group, screens each proposal against 
consumer and competitive trends and 
realities, as well as exacting financial 
performance standards, before any 
capital is committed. The Chairman’s 
Group is totally committed to new-ven- 
ture development which it recognizes 
as being essential to the company’s 
long-term growth. 

Given the sometimes-hckle nature 
of the marketplace, we recognize that 
not every new format we test will suc¬ 
ceed. The Chairman’s Group would 
rather have divisional managers pro¬ 
pose and experiment with ideas for 
formats that may not pass muster with 
consumers than not to put them forth 
at all. Managers are not criticized for 
store concepts that do not survive in 
the marketplace; rather, they are en¬ 
couraged to conceive and develop new' 
ideas to respond to over-changing 
consumer trends and needs. 

In this sense, management views 
the operating divisions as laboratories 
for research and development, in 
which new' formats are developed, 
tested and, once proven, rapidly ex¬ 
panded. Woolworth currently operates 
over 20 specialty formats that did not 
exist six years ago. 

It has long been our experience that 
the creation of a successful retailing 
format results from the confluence of a 
number of forces — awareness of con¬ 
sumer and merchandising trends, appli¬ 
cation of research methodologies, cost 
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* In 1990 Woolworth 
Overseas Corp. 
shipped to the com¬ 
pany’s operating divi¬ 
sions merchandise 
having a total retail 
value of approxi¬ 
mately $1,5 billion. 



analysis and other factors — including 
intuition based on years of retailing 
experience. The relative importance of 
these forces varies from one format to 
another. 

For example, in the ease of Northern 
Reflections, a critical element in the 
decision to move from a broad to a 
more-focused merchandise mix was a 
series of focus-group meetings with 
consumers, out of which grew the idea 
for a new store format, merchandised 
and designed to express a relaxed 
vacation lifestyle. In another example, 
several district managers of our Kinney 
subsidiary in Canada, observing the 
strong demand for young-men’s fash¬ 
ion wear offered in our Foot Locker 
stores in that country, recommended 
the development of a separate format 
to specialize only in such apparel. This 
was the genesis of our Randy River men’s 
casual-clothing chain, now numbering 
97 units in Canada, with more planned 
for that country and the United States. 

Many of our specialty formats have 
evolved from core merchandise catego¬ 
ries offered in Woolworth’sgeneral 
merchandise stores. These include 
Afterthoughts and, more recently, The 
Best of Times, which specializes in 
watches and clocks. This new format 
offers timepieces at prices ranging up 
to $500. We saw a retailing opportunity 
and, once again, acted promptly and 
creatively to fill the niche. 

Diversification, flexibility and crea¬ 
tivity are factors that have helped 
Woolworth fill retailing niches for 
nearly 112 years and to become a pre¬ 
eminent multinational retailing enter 
prise in a complex global business 
environment. Long before it became a 
business vogue, Woolworth planned 
globally but managed locally. We re¬ 
main committed to these business 
precepts, sure in the expectation that 
they will continue to contribute to our 
growth and prosperity well into the 
21st century. 
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MANAGEMENT'S DISCUSSION OF OPERATING RESULTS 
AND FINANCIAL CONDITION 


FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES 

Financial objectives are utilized to measure and monitor the 
company’s financial results and the success of its strategic 
priorities. Since most prior financial objectives had been met, 
the company in 1990 established new, more-aggressive objec¬ 
tives to be achieved within four-to-six years. The attainment of 
these new financial objectives is expected to result from the 
continued successful implementation of the company’s three 
strategic priorities, which are: 

• To restructure, reformat, and revitalize businesses which can 
meet the company’s financial objectives within a reasonable 
time span — and to redeploy assets away from those busi¬ 
nesses which cannot. 

To accelerate expansion of successful specialty retail formats 
and to develop new ones. 

°To acquire compatible specialty retailing companies. 

The successful implementation of the first strategic priority 
will result in greater returns from existing assets. This, in turn, 
will be the driving force in achieving higher returns on equity 
and returns on investment The successful implementation of 
the second and third strategic priorities will enable the company 
to sustain a high level of earnings growth. As part of these three 
strategic priorities, the company during 1990 opened 896 stores 
and closed 351 others. 

In 1990, economic recessions in the United States, Canada, 
and Australia negatively impacted the company’s profit As a 
result, the company’s returns on equity and investment de¬ 
clined from yeajrearlier levels. Management remains confident, 
however, that the new financial objectives will be achieved 
within the foui-to-six-year timeframe established when the 
objectives were announced. 

The following table presents the new financial objectives 
and actual results for each of the past three years: 



New 

Objective 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Return on common equity 

20-23% 

15.3 

17.9 

16.9 

Return on investment 

15% 

11-8 

13.1 

12.4 

Annual profit growth 

13-16% 

(3.6) 

14.2 

14.7 


Return on common equity (ROE). ROE is defined as net 
income divided by common shareholders’ equity at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. The new objective establishes an ROE range 
of 20-to-23%. There is a close correlation between financial 
leverage and return on equity. The lower end of the range is 
consistent with the financial leverage of 46% total debt to total 
capitalization that the company currently employs. The higher 
end of the range is consistent with greater financial leverage of 
up to 60% total debt to total capitalization. 

Return on investment (ROI). ROI measures the relationship 
of return to average assets invested during the year. Investment 
is defined as total assets plus the asset value of operating leases 
less noninterest-bearing current liabilities. Return is defined as 
net income plus after-tax interest expense on borrowings, capi¬ 
tal leases, and interest implicit in operating leases. During 
1990, the company raised its ROI objective from 13% to 15%. 
The following table shows the calculation of ROI as the product 
of its two components, return on revenues and investment 
turnover, for each of the past three years: 




1990 

1989 

1988 

Return on 

Revenues : 

Return 

Revenues 

4.85% 

5.46% 

5.12% 

times 

Investment 

Turnover 

Revenues 

Investment 

2.39 x 

2.40 x 

2.42 x 

equals 

Return on 

Investment 

Return 

Investment 

11.60% 

13.10% 

12.38% 


Annual profit growth. In addition to the new objectives es¬ 
tablished for ROE and ROI, Woolworth increased its annual net 
profit growth-rate objective from 12-to-I4% to 13-to-16%. This 
represents an average profit growth-rate objective to be met 
over a period of years. During periods of normal economic 
expansion the company may exceed this objective, and, con¬ 
versely, during recessions the company may fall short of this 
objective. 

Acquisitions. Consistent with its financial objectives and strat¬ 
egies for growth, the company has made acquisitions at costs of 
$6 million in both 1990 and 1989, and $176 million in 1988. 







RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 

The following table presents information useful in analyzing 
results of operations: 



1990 

1989 

1988 

Revenues (in millions) 

$ 9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

As a percentage of revenues: 

Costs of sales 

66 . 7 % 

65.3% 

65.9% 

Selling, general, and administrative 
expenses 

24.9 

25.4 

25.5 

Depreciation and amortization 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

Interest expense 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

Income taxes 

1.8 

2.1 

■1.9 

Net income 

3.2 

3.7 

3.6 


Revenues. Revenues increased 11% in 1990 and 9.1% in 1989 
as a result of new-store openings, acquisitions, and inflation. 
Revenues in 1990 were also increased by the strengthening of 
the German mark. If 1990 foreign revenues had been translated 
at yeai^earlier exchange rates, total revenues would have in¬ 
creased 7.9%. For further information on. revenues and reve¬ 
nues per square foot, see page 39. 

Costs of sales. Costs of sales as a percentage of revenues in¬ 
creased during 1990 from the 1989 levels because of higher 
markdown activity due to economic recessions in the United 
States, Canada, and Australia, and because of higher LIFO 
charges. Costs of sales as a percentage of revenues decreased 
during 1989 primarily because of lower LIFO charges. Included 
in costs of sales were a LIFO charge of $49 million in 1990, a 
LIFO credit of $7 million in 1989, and a LIFO charge of $33 
million in 1988. 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses. As a per 

centage of revenues, these expenses continued to decrease in 
1990 due to cost-containment programs. Advertising costs 
included in selling, general, and administrative expenses were 
$174 million in 1990, $154 million in 1989, and $166 million 
in 1988. 

Depreciation and amortization. Increases in depreciation 
and amortization expense over the past two years were due 
primarily to opening new stores and refurbishing existing stores. 


Interest expense. Interest expense for each of the past three 
years consisted of the following: 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Interest on short-term debt 

$ 65 

$ 68 

$ 38 

Interest on long-term debt 

26 

22 

21 

Total interest on debt 

85 

90 

59 

Imputed interest on capital lease obligations 

10 

11 

12 

Total interest expense 

$ 95 

$101 

$ 71 

Interest expense on short-term debt was 

reduced by interest 

income of $9 million in 1990, $3 million 

in 1989, 

and $4 mil- 

lion in 1988. The 1990 decrease in interest expense was due to 
lower interest rates on short-term borrowings and higher inter 
est income. The 1989 increase was due to higher short-term 

borrowing levels and rates. The weighted-average 

interest rates 

and borrowing levels for each of the past three years are set 


forth in the following table: 





I 960 

1989 

1988 

Weighted-average interest rate during the 




year: 




Short-term debt 

9 . 5 % 

10.4 

7.2 

Long-term debt 

8 . 6 % 

8.7 

8.4 

Total debt 

9 . 3 % 

9.9 

7.6 

Short-term debt outstanding during the year 




(in millions): 




Low 

- 

- 

- 

High 

$ 1,096 

1,009 

833 

Weighted Average 

$ 765 

651 

544 


The increase in average short-term borrowings during the last 
two years resulted from increased inventory levels reflecting the 
store-expansion program. 

In the norma) course of business, the company enters into 
transactions intended to minimize the risk of an increase in 
interest rates associated with short-term borrowings. At January 
26,1991, the company had outstanding interest-rate swap 
agreements with commercial banks with an aggregate notional 
amount of $450 million, covering periods from February 
through December 1991. These agreements fix the company’s 
interest rate at 7.85% on short-term borrowings that will be 
utilized principally to fund working capital requirements in the 
company’s Canadian and Australian operations. The interest 
differential to be received or paid is recognized over the life of 
each agreement as an adjustment to interest expense. The 
company does not anticipate any credit losses related to these 
agreements. 
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Selling Area 

(in millions of square feet) 



Revenues by 
Segment 

(millions) 



1988 1989 1990 

€l Specialty 

■ General Merchandise 


Retail Units 


S.IU9 





.. Specially 

■ General Merchandise 


1990 Revenues by 
Geographic Area 



Segment information. The company’s 8,619 stores are 
categorized into two segments: specialty stores and general 
merchandise stores. The names, along with brief descriptions of 
the formats included in each segment, and certain operating 
statistics can be found on pages 30, 38, and 39. The following 
table is a summary of those statistics: 


Revenues per square foot 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Specialty 

$ 349 

323 

301 

°/o change from prior year 

0.0 

7.3 

10.7 

Genera) merchandise 

$157 

141 

133 

% change from prior year 

11.3 

6.0 

9.0 

Consolidated 

$ 203 

182 

167 

% change from prior year 

11.5 

9.0 

11.3 

Operating profit per square foot 

Specialty 

$ 25.0 

30.6 

27.3 

°/o change from prior year 

( 18.31 

12.1 

(1.4) 

General merchandise 

$ 9.3 

8.2 

6.9 

% change from prior year 

13.4 

18.8 

15.0 

Consolidated 

$ 13.3 

13.6 

11.4 

% change from prior year 

( 2 . 2 ) 

193 

10.7 


The decrease in specialty operating profit per square foot in 
1990 was principally due to lower gross margins. Costs of sales 
in specialty operations in 1990 was negatively impacted by a 
$35 million LIFO charge versus a $10 million LIFO credit in 
1989. 

Included in general merchandise operating profit were gains 
on sales of owned facilities of $8 million in 1990, $27 million 
in 1989, and $3 million in 1988. In addition, gains of $11 mil¬ 
lion were included in 1990 general merchandise operating 
profit as a result of the reclamation of two properties in the 
former East Germany. 

Foreign currency fluctuations. Since almost 45% of the 
company’s revenues are generated in currencies other than the 
U.S. dollar, the value of the U.S. dollar in relation to those 
currencies affects the consolidated results of operations. Foreign 
operating profit, expressed in U.S. dollars, increased 19% in 
1990 and 26% in 1989. If 1990 foreign operating profit had 
been translated into U.S. dollars at 1989 foreign exchange 
rates, foreign operating profit would have increased 9.7%. 
Changes in translation rates did not have a material effect on 
operating profit comparisons between 1989 and 1988. Follow¬ 
ing are the weighted-average foreign exchange rates used to 
translate foreign operating results into U.S. dollars: 



1999 

1989 

1988 

Canada 

.8519 

.8475 

.8199 

% change from prior year 

1.3 

3.4 

8.1 

Germany 

.6263 

.5362 

.5698 

% change from prior year 

16.8 

(5.9) 

1.2 

Australia 

.7614 

.7838 

.8115 

°k change from prior year 

( 0.31 

(3.4) 

15.5 


tl 


















New accounting pronouncements. In December 1987 the 
Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) issued State¬ 
ment No. 96, “Accounting for Income Taxes,” which requires 
the use of the liability method of accounting for deferred in¬ 
come taxes. The FASB is currently reviewing this statement 
and has postponed the required implementation date until 
1992. Adoption of the provisions of this statement is not ex¬ 
pected to have a material effect on the company’s financial 
position or results of operations. 

In December 1990 the FASB issued Statement No. 106, 
“Employer’s Accounting for Postretirement Benefits Other 
than Pensions.” This statement requires employers to accrue 
the cost of non-pension postretirement benefits over its em¬ 
ployees’ working careers. Adoption of this statement is required 
by 1993 for U.S. benefits and by 1995 for non-U.S. benefits. 

The statement requires either the recording of the entire un¬ 
recognized obligation in the year of adoption or the amortiza¬ 
tion of that obligation over 20 years. 

The company offers postretirement health-care and life 
insurance benefits to its U.S. retirees only. These benefits are 
now accounted for on a cash basis. Since management has not 
yet determined what the company’s substantive benefits will be 
when this statement is adopted, the effect of this statement on 
the company’s results of operations and financial condition 
cannot be determined at this time. 


LIQUIDITY AND CAPITAL RESOURCES 

Cash provided from operating activities amounted to $513 
million in 1990, $372 million in 1989, and $404 million in 
1988. Cash generated from operations in the past three years 
was used to finance capital expenditures, acquisitions, long¬ 
term debt, dividends, and a stock-repurchase program. Short¬ 
term borrowings, including commercial paper, bankers’ 
acceptances, and bank loans, are used primarily to finance 
seasonal increases in inventory levels. 

Plans for expansion in 1991, which include capital expendi¬ 
tures of $421 million, are expected again to be financed 
through internally generated funds. However, depending on 
market conditions and other circumstances, additional financ¬ 
ing, either long term or short tenn, may be utilized. Lines of 
credit available at January 26,1991, amounted to $720 million. 

The growth in inventories over the last two years was due 
primarily to the opening of new stores and changes in foreign 
currency exchange rates. 

For additional information on cash flows from the company’s 
operating, investing, and financing activities, see the consoli¬ 
dated statement of cash flows on page 27. 


The following table sets forth the components of the com¬ 
pany’s capitalization: 

(in millions) 1090 1989 1988 

Long-term debt and capital lease 

obligations $ 299 $ 325 $ 370 

Present value of operating lease 

commitments 1,707 1,469 1,322 

Total debt_ 2,006 1,794 1,692 

% of capitalization 46 % 46 % 48°/o 

Shareholders’ equity_ 2,340 2,076 1,844 

% of capitalization 54 % 54% 52% 

Total capitalization $ 4,346 $3,870 $3,536 

While long-term debt and capital lease obligations declined 
during 1990 and 1989, the present value of operating lease 
commitments, which is not reflected in the consolidated bal¬ 
ance sheet, has increased. Operating leases are the primary 
financing vehicle used to fund new-store expansion. The com¬ 
pany believes that its capital structure provides the flexibility to 
obtain additional financing, if necessary. 

The company’s current debt ratings follow: 


Commercial Paper 


Standard & Poor’s 

Al 

Moody’s Investors Service 

PI 

Long-Term Debt 

Standard & Poor’s 

A 

Moody’s Investors Service 

Al 


In recognition of the company’s improved financial position, 
Moody’s Investors Service in 1990 raised its rating of the com¬ 
pany’s long-term debt from A2 to Al. 


Capitalization Capital Expenditures 

(millions) (millions) 


34W 



1988 1989 1990 1988 1989 

■ Total Debt 

■ Shareholders' Equity 
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Woolworth Corporation 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 


(in millions except per share amounts) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Revenues, including revenues from leased departments of $341, $348, and $318 

$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

Costs and Expenses 

Costs of sales 

6,534 

5,759 

5,333 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses 

2,433 

2,242 

2,063 

Depreciation and amortization 

234 

204 

177 

Interest expense 

95 

101 

71 


9,296 

8,306 

7,644 

Income before Income Taxes 

493 

514 

444 

Income taxes 

176 

185 

156 

Net Income 

$ 317 

$ 329 

$ 288 

Net Income Per Common Share 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.56 

$ 2.24 


Per share information reflects the two-for-one common stock split effective May 31, 1990. 

See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 29 and Financial Review on pages 30 to 36. 












Woolworth Corporation 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


(in millions) 


1990 

1989 

1988 

ASSETS 

Current Assets 





Cash, and cash equivalents at cost of $10, $5, and $18 


$ 50 

$ 56 

$ 81 

Merchandise inventories 


2,091 

1,963 

1,715 

Other current assets 


250 

216 

153 



2,391 

2,235 

1,949 

Owned Properties, less depreciation and amortization 


1,603 

1,380 

U78 

Leased Properties under Capital Leases, less amortization 


60 

67 

78 

Deferred Charges and Other Assets 


251 

225 

230 



$4,305 

$3,907 

$3,535 

LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS' EQUITY 





Current Liabilities 





Accounts payable 


$ 927 

$ 791 

$ 693 

Accrued liabilities 


415 

410 

380 

Income taxes 


30 

49 

44 

Dividends payable 


34 

30 

26 

Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 


30 

19 

23 



1,436 

1,299 

1,166 

Long-Term Debt 


197 

223 

252 

Long-Term Obligations under Capital Leases 


72 

83 

95 

Other Liabilities 


156 

132 

104 

Deferred Taxes 


104 

94 

74 

Shareholders’ Equity 


2,340 

2,076 

1,844 



$4,305 

$3,907 

$3,535 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 29 and Financial Review on pages 30 to 36. 










Woolworth Corporation 

CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CHANCES IN SHAREHOLDERS' EfJlIfTY 


(shares in thousands, amounts in. millions) 


1990 


1989 


1988 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Preferred Stock 
$2.20 Series A Convertible 

Preferred, 7 million shares authorized 

Outstanding at beginning of year 

161 

S 1 

179 

$ 1 

211 

$ 1 

Converted during year 

(20) 

~ 

m 

- 

(32) 

- 

Outstanding at end of year 

141 

1 

161 

1 

179 

1 

Common Stock and Paid-In Capital 

Par value $.01 per share, 500 million shares authorized 

Issued at beginning of year 

64,544 

222 

66,474 

247 

66,450 

250 

Issued upon conversion of preferred shares 

99 

- 

19 

(1) 

24 

(2) 

Issued under stock option and purchase plans 

898 

16 

169 

7 


(2) 

Retirement of treasury shares due to share exchange 



(2,118) 

(32) 



Two-forone stock split 

64,640 

— 





Tax benefits related to stock option and purchase plans 


3 


1 


1 

Issued at end of year 

130,181 

241 

64,544 

222 

66,474 

247 

Common stock in treasury at beginning of year 

(42) 

(3) 

(2,477) 

(92) 

(2,143) 

(73) 

Acquired at cost 

(572) 

(15) 

(69) 

(4) 

(844) 

(38) 

Reissued upon conversion of preferred shares 



83 

1 

66 

2 

Reissued under stock option and purchase plans 

161 

5 

353 

13 

444 

17 

Retired due to share exchange 



2,118 

79 



Two-forone stock split 

(63) 

- 





Common stock in treasury at end of year 

(516) 

(13) 

(42) 

(3) 

(2,477) 

(92) 

Common stock outstanding and paid-in capital at 
end of year 

129,665 

228 

64,502 

219 

63,997 

155 

Retained Earnings 

Balance at beginning of year 


1,747 


1,586 


1,403 

Net income 


317 


329 


288 

Retirement of treasury shares due to share exchange. 




(47) 



Cash dividends declared 







Preferred stock 


— 


- 


- 

Common stock 


(135) 


(121) 


(105) 

Balance at end of year 


1,929 


1,747 


1,586 

Shareholders 1 Equity before Foreign Currency 
Translation Adjustment 


2,158 


1,967 


1,742 

Foreign Currency Translation Adjustment 

Balance at beginning of year 


109 


102 


135 

Effect of fluctuations in foreign currency translation rates 


73 


7 


(33) 

Balance at end of year 


182 


109 


102 

Total Shareholders 1 Equity 


$2,340 


$2,076 


$1,844 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 29 and Financial Review on pages 30 to 36. 













































Woolworth Corporation 

amsoLiftArED statement of cash flows 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

From Operating Activities 




Net income 

$ 317 

$329 

$288 

Adjustments to reconcile net income to net cash provided by operating activities: 
Depreciation and amortization 

234 

204 

177 

Net gain on sale of facilities 

(6) 

(30) 

(6) 

Change in assets and liabilities, net of acquisitions: 

Increase in inventory 

(78) 

(245) 

(105) 

Increase in accounts payable 

115 

93 

28 

Other, net 

(69) 

21 

22 

Net cash provided by operating activities 

513 

372 

404 

From Investing Activities 




Proceeds from sale of facilities 

27 

57 

19 

Additions to owned properties 

(396) 

(311) 

(264) 

Cost of acquisitions, net of cash acquired 

(6) 

(6) 

(176) 

Net cash used in investing activities 

(375) 

(260) 

(421) 

From Financing Activities 




Increase in long-term debt 

5 

9 

2 

Reduction in long-term debt 

(26) 

J4D 

(5) 

Reduction in capital lease obligations 

(9) 

"(9) 

(9) 

Issuance of common stock 

21 

20 

15 

Purchase of treasury stock 

(15) 

(4) 

(38) 

Dividends paid 

(132) 

(117) 

(100) 

Net cash used in financing activities 

(156) 

(142) 

(135) 

Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash 

12 

5 

(26) 

Net Change in Cash and Cash Equivalents 

(6) 

(25) 

(178) 

Cash and Cash Equivalents at Beginning of Year 

56 

81 

259 

Cash and Cash Equivalents at End of Year 

$ 50 

$ 56 

$ 81 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 29 and Financial Review on pages 30 to 36. 
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MANAGEMENT'S REPORT 


REPORT OF INDEPENDENT ACCOUNTANTS 

Price Vthterhouse fi 

153 East 53rd Street 
New York, New York 


The integrity and objectivity of the financial statements and 
other financial information presented in this annual report are 
the responsibility of management of the company. The financial 
statements have been prepared in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles and necessarily include 
amounts based on best estimates and the judgment of 
management 

The company maintains internal accounting control systems 
and related policies and procedures designed to provide 
reasonable assurance that assets are safeguarded, that 
transactions are executed in accordance with management’s 
authorization and are properly recorded, and that accounting 
records may be relied upon for the preparation of financial 
statements and other financial information. The design, 
monitoring, and revision of internal accounting control systems 
involve, among other things, management’s judgment with 
respect to the relative costs and expected benefits of specific 
control measures. The company also maintains an internal 
auditing function which evaluates and formally reports on the 
adequacy and effectiveness of internal accounting controls, 
policies, and procedures. 

The company’s financial statements have been examined by 
Price Waterhouse, the company’s independent accountants, 
whose report, which follows, expresses their opinion with 
respect to the fairness of the presentation of the statements. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors, which is 
composed solely of directors who are not officers or employees 
of the company, meets regularly with corporate management, 
the company’s internal auditors and legal counsel, and Price 
Waterhouse to review the activities of each and to satisfy itself 
that each is properly discharging its responsibility. In addition, 
the Audit Committee meets formally with Price Waterhouse, 
without management’s presence, to discuss the examination of 
the financial statements as well as other auditing and financial 
reporting matters. 


Harold E. Sells 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


William K, Lavin 

Executive Vice President — Finance 
and Chief Financial Officer 


To the Board of Directors 
and Shareholders of 
Woolworth Corporation 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet 
and the related consolidated statements of income, of changes 
in shareholders’ equity and of cash flows present fairly, in all 
material respects, the financial position of Woolworth 
Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries at January 26, 
1991, January 27,1990 and January 28, 1989, and the results 
of their operations and their cash flows for the years then ended, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles. 
These financial statements are the responsibility of the 
Company’s management; our responsibility is to express an 
opinion on these financial statements based on our audits. We 
conducted our audits of these statements in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards which require that we 
plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance 
about whether the financial statements are free of material 
misstatement An audit includes examining, on a test basis, 
evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the 
financial statements, assessing the accounting principles used 
and significant estimates made by management, and evaluating 
the overall financial statement presentation. We believe that 
our audits provide a reasonable basis for the opinion expressed 
above. 




Price Waterhouse 

February 26, 1991 




SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
Woolworth Corporation and all wholly owned domestic and 
foreign subsidiaries. The company’s 49%-owned Mexican 
subsidiary is accounted for on the cost basis. 

REPORTING YEAR 

The reporting period for all subsidiaries is a 52/53-week 
reporting period ending on the last Saturday in January, with 
the exception of the European operations which have a 
reporting year ending on December 31. The 1990, 1989, and 
1988 reporting years represent the 52 weeks ended January 26, 
1991, January 27, 1990, and January 28, 1989, respectively. 

MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market using the 
retail method for merchandise in stores and distribution 
centers. Cost is determined on the last-in, first-out (LIFO) basis 
for most domestic inventories, and the first-in, first-out (FIFO) 
basis for foreign inventories. 

PROPERTIES 

Significant additions and improvements to properties are 
capitalized. Maintenance and repairs are charged to current 
operations as incurred. 

DEPRECIATION AND AMORTIZATION 

Owned buildings and equipment are depreciated on a straight- 
line basis over the estimated useful lives of the assets: 30-to-45 
years for buildings and 3-to-10 years for furniture, fixtures, 
and equipment Leased properties under capital leases and 
improvements to leased premises are amortized on a straight- 
line basis over the lesser of the life of the asset or the remaining 
term of the lease. 


GOODWILL 

Excess purchase price over fair value of assets acquired is 
amortized on a straight-line basis over 40 years. 

STORE PREOPENING COSTS 

Store preopening costs are charged to expense in the year 
incurred. 

LEASES ON CLOSED FACILITIES 

Estimated future costs of leases on closed facilities are 
recognized in the period in which the determination to close is 
made. These costs represent the present value of expenditures 
for rents, real estate taxes, and other occupancy costs, reduced 
by the present value of estimated income from subtenant leases. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW 


The company’s business segments consist of specialty and 
general merchandise retail operations. Store names, descrip¬ 
tions and count under each segment can be found on page 38. 


REVENUES 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Specialty 

$4,278 

$3,752 

$3,172 

% change from prior year 

n.o 

18.3 

242 

General merchandise 

5,641 

5,189 

5,015 

°/o change from prior year 

8.7 

3.5 

7.0 

Corporate and intersegment 

(128) 

(I2T) 

(99) 


$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

% change from prior year 

11.0 

9.1 

12.7 


DEPRECIATION AND 
AMORTIZATION 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Specialty 

$ 119 

$ 98 

$ 76 

General merchandise 

101 

94 

92 

Corporate 

14 

12 

9 


$ Z34 

$ 204 

$ 177 


Revenues, operating profit and total assets by geographic 
area follow: 


REVENUES 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

United States 

$5,522 

$5,150 

$4,691 

Canada 

2,396 

2,293 

2,086 

Europe 

1,678 

1,185 

1,213 

Australia 

193 

192 

98 


$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 
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OPERATING PROFIT 

(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Specialty 

$ 301 

$ 355 

$ 288 

% change from prior year 

(13.81 

23.3 

10.8 

General merchandise 

333 

302 

261 

% change from prior year 

10.3 

75.7 

13.0 

Total operating profit 

639 

657 

549 

% change from prior year 

(2.7J 

19.7 

11.8 

Less: 

Corporate expense 

(51) 

(42) 

(34) 

Interest expense 

(95) 

(101) 

(71) 

Income taxes 

(176) 

085} 

(156) 

Net income 

$ 317 

$ 329 

$ 288 

% change from prior year 

(3.6) 

14.2 

14.7 



CAPITAL 

EXPENDITURES 



TOTAL 

ASSETS 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1990 

1989 

1988 

$ 210 

$ 202 

$ 155 

$1,959 

$1,764 

$1,538 

175 

96 

107 

2,249 

2,064 

1,919 

18 

17 

12 

97 

79 

78 

$ 403 

$ 315 

$ 274 

$4,305 

$3,907 

$3,535 



OPERATING 

PROFIT 



TOTAL 

ASSETS 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1999 

1989 

1988 

S 333 

$ 399 

$ 345 

$2,331 

$2,210 

$1,947 

142 

159 

125 

917 

822 

756 

154 

80 

72 

921 

747 

682 

11 

19 

7 

136 

128 

150 

$ 639 

$ 657 

$ 549 

$4,305 

$3,907 

$3,535 































MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 


(in milhons) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

LIFO inventories 

$1,044 

$1,026 

$ 882 

FIFO inventories 

1,047 

937 

833 

Total merchandise inventories 

$2,091 

$1,963 

$1,715 

Excess of current cost (FIFO) over stated 
LIFO cost 

$ 202 

$ 153 

$ 160 

PROPERTIES 




Owned properties and leased properties under 
year end were: 

capital leases at 

(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Land and buildings 

Owned 

$ 907 

$ 669 

$ 642 

Leased 

110 

122 

140 


917 

791 

782 

Furniture, fixtures, and equipment 

Owned 

900 

884 

795 

Leased 

12 

13 

14 


990 

897 

809 


1,915 

1,688 

1,591 

Less accumulated depreciation and 
amortization 

861 

786 

714 


1,054 

902 

877 

Buildings on leased ground, less 
amortization 

43 

31 

32 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, 
less amortization 

560 

514 

447 


$1,063 

$1,447 

$1,356 


GOODWILL 

Included in deferred charges and other assets is excess purchase 
price over fair value of assets acquired, which totaled $ 154 
million at January 26, 1991, $156 million at January 27,1990, 
and $159 million at January 28, 1989. 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES 

(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Compensation 

$130 

$148 

$131 

Taxes (other than income — principally 
withholding) 

93 

72 

73 

Other 

192 

190 

176 


$415 $4)0 $380 


LEASES 

The company is obligated under capital and operating leases 
for a major portion of its store properties and equipment. Some 
of the store leases contain purchase options or renewal options 
with varying terms and conditions. Management expects that in 
the normal course of business expiring leases will generally be 
renewed or replaced by leases on other premises. Certain leases 
provide for additional rental payments based on a percentage of 
store sales. Rental expense consisted of the following: 

(in millions) 1990 

1989 

1988 

Minimum rentals $521 

$436 

$381 

Contingent rent based on sales 



Ope raring leases 70 

63 

57 

Capital leases 5 

7 

9 

Sublease income (47) 

(43) 

Hi) 

Total rental expense $549 

$463 

$406 

Future minimum rents under noncaneelable operating 


leases are: 



(in millions) 

1991 


$406 

1992 


378 

1993 


35) 

1994 


319 

1995 


281 

Thereafter 


1,006 

Total operating lease commitments 


$2,741 

Present value of operating lease commitments 


$1,707 


Aggregate minimum annual rents above have not been reduced 
by minimum sublease income of $41 million due in the future 
under noncaneelable subleases. 
























LONG-TERM DEBT AND CAPITAL LEASE OBLIGATIONS 

Following is a summary of long-term debt and capital lease 
obligations: 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

7,375% sinking fund debentures payable 
through 1996 

S 31 

$ 38 

$ 44 

9% sinking fund debentures payable through 

1QQ9 

85 

90 

105 

10% Canadian sinking fund debentures payable 
through 2003 

37 

37 

39 

3.75% to 10.5% mortgage obligations on real 
estate payable through 2013 

39 

36 

35 

Other 

5 

22 

29 

Total long-term debt 

197 

223 

252 

Capital lease obligations 

72 

83 

95 


$269 

$306 

$347 


The 7.375%, 9%, and 10% sinking fund debentures may be 
redeemed, in whole or in part, at the option of the company at 
annually declining premiums which are presently 0.4%, 1.7%, 
and 4.2%, respectively. 

Maturities and sinking fund requirements of long-term debt 
and minimum rental payments under capital leases in future 


periods are: 


(in millions) 

Long-term 

debt 

Capital 

leases 

Total 

1991 

$ 24 

$ 17 

$ 41 

1992 

22 

14 

36 

1993 

22 

13 

35 

1994 

22 

12 

34 

1995 

22 

12 

34 

Thereafter 

109 

80 

189 


221 

148 

369 

Less: Imputed interest 


60 

60 

Executory expenses 


10 

10 

Current portion 

24 

6 

30 


$197 

$ 72 

$269 


Aggregate minimum lease payments above have not been 
reduced by minimum sublease income of $2 million due in the 
future under noncancelable subleases. 

Unused lines of credit in support of commercial paper and 
short-term bank borrowings available at January 26, 1991, 
totaled $720 million. 

In accordance with informal agreements with certain banks, 
the company paid commitment fees throughout the year 
ranging between 1/8% and 1/4% of domestic credit lines. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY TRANSLATION ADJUSTMENT 

Shown below is an analysis of the translation adjustment in¬ 
cluded in shareholders’ equity: 


(in millions) 

1998 

1989 

1988 

Germany 

$220 

$160 

$137 

Canada 

(16) 

(25) 

(20) 

Austraba 

(11) 

(14) 

(3) 

Mexico 

(12) 

02)' 

(12) 

Other 

1 

- 

- 

Total foreign currency translation adjustment 

$182 

$109 

$102 

TAXES ON INCOME 




Following are the domestic and foreign 

components of pretax 

income: 




(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

United States 

$254 

$314 

$274 

Foreign 

239 

200 

170 

Total pretax income 

$493 

$514 

$444 


The income tax provision consists of the following: 


(in millions) 

1999 

1989 

1988 

Current: 

Federal 

$ 69 

$ 88 

$ 60 

State and local 

18 

21 

16 

Foreign 

85 

76 

71 

Total current tax provision 

172 

185 

147 

Deferred: 

Federal 

(15) 

_ (7) 

1 

State and local 

- 

- 

- 

Foreign 

19 

7 

8 

Total deferred tax provision 

4 

- 

9 

Total income tax provision 

$176 

$185 

$156 


A reconciliation of the significant differences between the 
effective income tax rate and the federal statutory rate on pretax 
income follows: 


1990 1989 1988 

Statutory federal income tax rate 34.0% 84.0% 34.0% 

State and local income taxes, net of federal tax 
benefit 2.4 2.7 2.4 

Targeted jobs tax credit (0.51 (0.3) (0.3) 

Foreign income taxed at varying rates (0.1) 1.3 1.1 

Other items, net _ (9.1) (1.7) (2.1 ) 

Effective income tax rate 35.7% 36.0% 35.1% 
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Provision has been made in the accompanying consolidated 
statement of income for additional income taxes applicable to 
dividends received or expected to be received from foreign 
subsidiaries. The amount of unremitted earnings of foreign 
subsidiaries, for which no such tax is provided and which is 
considered to be permanently reinvested in the subsidiaries, 
totaled $610 milli on at January 26,1991. If such earnings had 
not been considered permanently reinvested, approximately 
$65 million of deferred income taxes, consisting primarily of 
foreign withholding taxes, would have been provided. Such 
taxes, if ultimately paid, might be recoverable as foreign tax 
credits. 

RETIREMENT PLANS 

The company has defined benefit pension plans covering most 
of its employees. Benefits generally are based on years of service 
and care e rave rage compensation. Plans are funded in accor 
dance with the provisions of the laws of the countries where the 
plans are in effect 


The components ol net pension expense are: 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Service cost: benefits earned during period 

S 22 

$ 21 

$ 19 

Interest cost on projected benefit obligation 

61 

56 

53 

Actual return on plan assets 

(45) 

(62) 

(57) 

Net amortization and deferral 

(15) 

5 

(1) 

Net pension expense 

$ 23 

$ 20 

$ 14 


Plan assets consist primarily of stocks, bonds, and temporary 
investments. The weighted-average assumed long-term rate 
of return on plan assets was 10.1% in 1990 and 10.0% in 
both 1989 and 1988. The projected benefit obligation was 
determined using a weighted-average discount rate of 9.0% 
in both 1990 and 1989, and 9.3% in 1988; and a weighted- 
average assumed rate of compensation increase of 4.7% in 
each of 1990, 1989 and 1988. 

The company offers certain postretirement health-care 
and life insurance benefits to its U.S. employees. The cost of 
providing these benefits is accounted for on a cash basis and 
was $7 million in both 1990 and 1989, and $6 million in 1988. 


The following table sets forth the plans’ funded status and amounts recognized in the consolidated balance sheet: 


1990 

(in millions) 

AsSBtS 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 

Assets 

Actuarial present value of obligations: 
Vested 

$570 

$ 100 

Nonvested 

16 

3 

Accumulated benefit obligation 

586 

103 

Plus: obligation for future salary increases 

37 

13 

Projected benefit obligation (PBO) 

623 

116 

Plan assets at fair value 

615 


Amount of plan assets over (under) PBO 

(« 

(116) 

Unrecognized net obligation (asset) 
at transition 

114) 

8 

Unrecognized prior service cost 

42 

5 

Unrecognized net loss (gain) 

32 

- 

Adjustment required to recognize 
minimum liability 


(4) 

Accrued pension cost recognized in 
the consolidated balance sheet 

$ (18) 

$(107) 



1989 


1988 

Assets 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 

Assets 

Assets 

Exceed 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Accumulated 

Benefits 

Exceed 

Assets 

$543 

$82 

$498 

$69 

15 

4 

8 

3 

558 

86 

506 

72 

33 

8 

27 

8 

591 

94 

533 

80 

585 


567 


J6) 

(94) 

34 

(80) 

(88) 

8 

(97) 

9 

47 

5 

53 

1 

22 

_(2) 

(7) 

(2) 


(6) 



$(25) 

$(89) 

$(17) 

$(72) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL CASH FLOW INFORMATION 

Cash paid for interest and income taxes follows: 


(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Interest 

S 94 

$ 93 

$ 60 

Income taxes 

$224 

$189 

$189 

Information regarding investing and financing activities involv¬ 
ing noncash transactions follows: 

(in millions) 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Acquisitions: 

Cash paid 

$ 6 

$ 6 

$176 

Liabilities assumed 

- 

5 

80 

Fair value of assets acquired 

(2) 

76 ) 

(166) 

Excess purchase price over fair value 

$ 4 

$ 5 

$ 90 

Additions to capital lease obligations 

$ 1 

$ 1 

$ 6 


The company considers all highly liquid investments with a 
maturity of three months or less at date of purchase to be cash 
equivalents. 


STOCK OPTION AND PURCHASE PLANS 

Under the company’s stock option plans, options to purchase 
shares of common stock may be granted to officers and key 
employees at market price on the date of grant. Generally, 
one-half of each option is exercisable beginning one year from 


the date of grant with the remaining half becoming exercisable 
two years from the date of grant. The options terminate up to 
ten years from the date of grant. The expiration dates of options 
outstanding at January 26, 1991, ranged from July 14, 1992, to 
February 14, 2000. 

Under the company’s stock purchase plan, participating 
employees may contribute up to 10% of their annual compen¬ 
sation to acquire shares of common stock at 85% of the lower 
market price on one of two specified dates in each plan year. 

Of the 8,000,000 shares of common stock authorized for 
purchase under the plan, 3,683,379 shares have been pur 
chased by participating employees, of which 651,129 shares 
were purchased during the year ended January 26, 1991, by 
8,774 participants. 

When common stock is issued under any of the above stock 
option or stock purchase plans, the proceeds from options 
exercised or shares purchased are credited to common stock to 
the extent of the par value ol the shares issued, and the excess 
is credited to additional paid-in capital. When treasury common 
stock is issued, the difference between the average cost of trea¬ 
sury stock used and the proceeds from options exercised or 
shares purchased is charged or credited, as appropriate, to 
additional paid-in capital or retained earnings. The tax benefits 
relating to amounts deductible for federal income tax purposes 
which are not included in income for financial reporting pur 
poses have been credited to additional paid-in capital. 


The information set forth in the following table covers options granted under the company’s stock option plans. 


(in thousands except prices per share) 

1990 

Range of Prices 
Shares per Share 

Rang 

Shares 

1989 

e of Prices 
per Share 

1988 

Range of Prices 
Shares per Share 

Options outstanding at beginning of year 

2,891 

4-28 

2,664 

4-23 

2,346 

4-23 

Options granted during year 

873 

30 

792 

28 

769 

20-23 

Options exercised during year 

492 

7-28 

531 

7-28 

439 

4-22 

Options which expired or were canceled during year 

56 

17-30 

34 

20-28 

12 

20-22 

Options outstanding at end of year 

3,216 

4-30 

2,891 

4-28 

2,664 

4-23 

Options exercisable at end of year 

1,983 

4-30 

1,759 

4-28 

1,517 

4-23 

Options available for future grant at end of year 

5,084 


5,901 


6,659 



The above information reflects the two-for-one common stock split, effective May 31, 1990. 













PREFERRED STOCK 

At January 26,1991, the 141,318 outstanding shares of $2.20 
Series A Convertible Preferred Stock had a liquidation value of 
$45.00 per share, or $6.4 million. The stock is cumulative, 
voting, and convertible at any time at the option of the holder 
at the rate of 5.68 shares of common stock for each share of 
preferred stock, subject to anti-dilution provisions. A total of 
802,687 shares of common stock has been reserved for the 
conversion. At the option of the company, the preferred stock is 
redeemable at $45.00 per share, subject to the holders’ rights to 
convert such shares into shares of common stock prior to the 
date fixed for redemption. 

COMMON STOCK 

On May 31,1990, the company effected a two-for-one split of 
its common stock in the form of a 100% stock dividend. All 
share and per share information included in this report has 
been adjusted to reflect the stock split. 

On June 21, 1990, the company’s shareholders approved an 
increase in the number of authorized shares of common stock 
from 250 million to 500 million. 

SHAREHOLDER INFORMATION 

Woolworth Corporation common stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Toronto Stock Exchange, and 
traded on the New York, Toronto, Boston, Cincinnati, Midwest, 
Philadelphia, and Pacific stock exchanges. The company’s 
preferred stock is listed on the New York Stock Exchange and 
traded on the New York, Cincinnati, and Midwest stock 
exchanges. The company’s New York Stock Exchange ticker 
symbol is “Z.” 


Cash dividends have been paid to common shareholders 
every quarter since 1912. Dividends declared on common and 
preferred shares in 1990 amounted to $135 million. At January 
26, 1991, 50,805 shareholders of record owned 129,664,689 
common shares; and 1,789 shareholders of record owned 
141,318 preferred shares. 

SHAREHOLDER RIGHTS PLAN 

The company has issued one-half of a preferred stock purchase 
right for each outstanding share of common stock. Each right 
entitles a shareholder to purchase one one-hundredth of a 
share of Series B Participating Preferred Stock at an exercise 
price of $200, subject to adjustment. Generally, the rights 
become exercisable only if a person or group acquires 20% or 
more of the company’s outstanding voting stock or announces 
a tender offer for 20% or more of the company’s outstanding 
voting stock other than pursuant to an offer for all outstanding 
shares of the company which the board of directors determines 
to be fair to, and otherwise in the best interests of, the company 
and its shareholders. The company will be able to redeem the 
rights at $.05 per right at any time during the period prior to 
the 10th business day following the date a person or group 
acquires 20% or more of the company’s voting stock. 

Upon exercise of the right, each holder of a right will have 
the right to receive common stock (or, in certain circumstances, 
cash, property, or other securities of the company) having a 
value equal to two times the exercise price of the right. The 
rights, which cannot vote and which cannot be transferred 
separately from shares of common stock to which they are 
presently attached, expire April 14, 1998, unless redeemed 
earlier. 


MARKET PRICES 


QUARTERLY RESULTS (unaudited) 


1880 

1989 

High Low Close 

High Low Close 


Common Stock 
Quarter 

First 

32% 

28% 

30 

28 %• 

24% 

26 3 /a 

Second 

38% 

28% 

31% 

20% 

24% 

29% 

Third 

31 

22% 

25 

36% 

28% 

28% 

Fourth 

31% 

24% 

38 3 /e 

33% 

28% 

29% 

Preferred Stock 
Quarter 

First 

182 

160 

171 

156 

140 

151 

Second 

205 

174% 

102 

167 

141 % 

160 

Third 

154 

132 

132 

.200 

165% 

200 

Fourth 

187 

150 

162 

190 

170 

173 


The above information reflects the twofor-one common stock split effective 
May 31, 1990. 

DIVIDEND INFORMATION 



1880 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Dividends declared 

Common 

$1.04 

$ .94 

$ .82 

$ .66 

$ .56 

Preferred 

$2.20 

$2.20 

$2.20 

$2.20 

$2.20 

Dividend yield at year end 

Common 

3.4% 

3.2% 

3.0% 

3.2% 

2.6% 

Preferred 

1.4% 

1.3% 

1.4% 

2.2% 

1.8% 


The above information reflects the tivoflor-one common stock split effective 
May 31,1990. 


(in millions except Quarter 


per share amounts) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

Revenues 

1800 

$2,085 

$2,181 

$2,469 

$3,064 

$8,786 

1989 

1,877 

1,983 

2,165 

2,795 

8,820 

Operating profit 

1800 

81 

123 

168 

256 

638 

1989 

84 

114 

152 

307 

657 

Net income 

1000 

38 

50 

80 

148 

317 

1989 

36 

48 

70 

175 

329 

Net income per share 

1800 

.28 

.38 

.62 

1.15 

2.45 

1989 

.28 

.37 

.54 

LJ17 

2.56 

Dividends declared per share 

1890 .26 

.26 

.26 

.26 

1.04 

1989 

.235 

.235 

.235 

.235 

.94 


All per share information reflects the two-for-one common stock split 
effective May 31, 1990. 

The company’s business is seasonal in nature. Historically, a greater 
proportion of annual revenues and net income is generated in the fourth 
quarter. 


Per Share Value of Common Stock 

(at year end) 


$35 



0 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 

Market Value ■ Book Value 
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Woolworth Corporation 

RYE-YEAR SUMMARY OF SELECTED FINANCIAL DATA 


($ in millions except per share amounts) 

IfiSO 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

Summary of Operations 

Revenues 

$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

$7,177 

$6,531 

Costs of sales 

6,534 

5,759 

5,333 

4,714 

4,287 

Selling, general, and administrative expenses 

2,433 

2,242 

2,063 

1,859 

1,689 

Depreciation and amortization 

234 

204 

177 

147 

125 

Interest expense 

95 

101 

71 

51 

56 

Income taxes 

176 

185 

156 

155 

160 

Net income 

317 

329 

288 

251 

214 

Dividend requirement of preferred stock 


- 

- 

- 

(1) 

Net income applicable to common stock 

$ 317 

$ 329 

$ 288 

$ 251 

$ 213 

Per common share 

Net income 

$ 2.45 

$ 2.56 

$ 2.24 

$ 1.90 

$ 1.62 

Dividends declared 

i7o4 

.94 

.82 

.66 

.56 

Average common shares outstanding {in millions) 

129.5 

128.6 

128.6 

131.8 

131.1 

Financial Condition 

Inventories 

$2,091 

$1,963 

$1,715 

$1,522 

$1,327 

Owned and leased properties, net 

1,663 

1,447 

1,356 

1,232 

1,069 

Total assets 

4,305 

3,907 

3,535 

3,299 

2,850 

Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

30 

19 

23 

19 

18 

Long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

26sT 

306 

347 

344 

358 

Total shareholders’ equity 

2,340 

2,076 

1,844 

1,716 

1,484 

Common shareholders’ equity 

2,333 

2,069 

1,836 

1,707 

1,473 

Per common share 

17.99 

16.04 

14.34 

13.27 

11.24 

Financial Ratios 






Aftertax return on beginning common equity (ROE) 

15.3% 

1779 

16.9 

17.0 

17.7 

Aftertax return on average investment (ROI) 

11.6% 

13.1 

12.4 

11.6 

11.3 

Operating profit as a percentage of revenues 

6.5% 

7.4 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

Net income as a percentage of revenues 

3.2% 

3.7 

3.6 

3.5 

3.3 

Total debt/total capitalization 

46.2% 

46.4 

47.9 

47.1 

48.7 

Current ratio 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

~1.9 

Number of Stores at Year End 

Specialty 

6,966 

6,401 

6,010 

5,052 

4,541 

General merchandise 

C653 

1,673 

1,729 

1,747 

1,768 


8,619 

8,074 

7,739 

6,799 

6,309 


All share and per share information reflects the two-for-one common stock split effective May 31, 1990. 
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Woolworth Corporation 


STORE PI FILE 

SPECIALTY 



Footwear and Athletic 
Apparel and Equipment: 

Kinney 
Foot Locker 
Lady Foot Locker 
Champs Sports 
Athletic X-Press 
Williams the Shoemen 
Mathers 

Modema/Der Schuh 

Vic Jensens 

Footquarters 

Kids Foot Locker 

Gallery 

Other 

Apparel: 

Kids Mart 

Lady Foot Locker Casuals 

Susie’s 

Richman 

Anderson-Little 
Northern Reflections 
Sportelle/Karuba 
Randy River 
Canary Island 
Willow Ridge 
Little Folk Shop 
Sports Fan 
Other 

Other Specialty: 

Afterthoughts/Carimar/Rubin 
The Rx Place 
Burger King 
The Best of Times 
Other 


family shoe stores, and leased departments in Woolco stores. 

athletic footwear and apparel. 

women’s athletic footwear and apparel stores. 

athletic equipment, footwear, and apparel. 

family athletic footwear and apparel stores. 

family shoe stores. 

brand-name family shoe stores. 

family shoe stores. 

family shoe stores. 

brand-name family shoe stores. 

children’s athletic footwear and apparel. 

high-fashion brand-name women’s shoe stores. 


promotionafly priced brand-name infants’ and children’s 
apparel. 

women’s casual apparel stores and leased departments in 
Woolco stores, 
women’s apparel. 

men’s clothing and furnishings, and women’s career 

apparel in selected stores. 

men’s and women’s apparel and furnishings. 

outdoor sportswear for women. 

women’s casual apparel. 

men’s casual apparel. 

men’s and women’s travel and vacation apparel, 
unisex casual apparel, 
brand-name infants’ and children’s apparel, 
licensed athletic-team apparel. 


costume jewelry, handbags, and accessories, 
deep-discount drug stores, 
franchised food operations in Woolworth stores, 
watches and clocks. 


Total Specialty 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

Woolworth/Robinson’s 1 ■ * ! * 
Woolco 

Woolworth Express/Mini I 1 
Shops 


general merchandise. 

full-line promotional department stores. 

general merchandise convenience stores. 


Total General Merchandise 

The service marks and trademarks appearing on tins page and Grand Total 

elsewhere in this report (except for Burger King) are owned by 
Woolworth Corporation or its subsidiaries. 


Retail Units 


At 

Jan. 27, 
1990 

Opened 

Closed 

At 

Jan.26, 
1991 

Planned 

Openings 

1991 

1,697 

53 

91 

1,659 

18 

1,309 

204 

10 

1,593 

191 

325 

79 

1 

403 

75 

197 

56 

2 

251 

86 

196 

15 

25 

186 

11 

171 

9 

3 

177 

8 

155 

3 

5 

153 

4 

78 

9 

2 

85 

8 

54 

3 

— 

57 

2 

39 

17 

— 

56 

15 

23 

19 

- 

42 

10 

39 

— 

2 

37 

2 

125 

2 

40 

87 

6 

430 

34 

40 

424 

15 

271 

22 

2 

291 

15 

224 

1 

9 

216 

5 

145 

6 

4 

147 

- 

139 

6 

11 

134 

— 

72 

54 

2 

124 

31 

102 

7 

8 

101 

3 

78 

21 

2 

97 

16 

39 

16 

- 

55 

6 

42 

1 

3 

49 

— 

26 

11 

1 

36 

- 

2 

4 

— 

6 

6 

7 

25 

3 

29 

25 

357 

145 

5 

407 

175 

10 

10 

— 

20 

5 

18 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

5 

- 

5 

20 

31 

1 

2 

30 

2 

6,401 

838 

273 

6,966 

760 


1,445 

21 

78 

1,388 

15 

146 

1 

— 

147 

7 

82 

36 

- 

118 

45 


1,673 

58 

78 

1,653 

67 

8,074 

896 

351 

8,819 

827 
















Woolworth Corporation 

STATISTICAL DATA BY SEGMENT 


SPECIALTY 1990 

Footwear and Athletic Apparel and Equipment 

Revenues $ 3,1B4 

Operating profit $ 293 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 7,976 

Revenues per square foot $ 408 

Apparel 

Revenues $ 878 

Operating profit $ 13 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 3,684 

Revenues per square foot $ 240 

Other Specialty 

Revenues $ 214 

Operating profit $ — 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 945 

Revenues per square foot S 276 

Total Specialty 

Revenues $ 4,278 

% change from prior year 14.0 

Operating profit $ 306 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 12,605 

Revenues per square foot $ 349 

Operating profit per square foot $ 25.0 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

Woolworth U.S. 


Revenues $ 2,151 

Operating profit $ 90 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 16,755 

Revenues per square foot S 126 

Woolworth Canada 

Revenues $ 1,904 

Operating profit $ 95 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 14,864 

Revenues per square foot $ 128 

Woolworth Germany 

Revenues $ 1,586 

Operating profit $ 148 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 4,157 

Revenues per square foot $ 400 

Total General Merchandise 

Revenues $ 5,641 

% change from prior year 8 .7 

Operating profit $ 333 

Selling area in square feet at year end (thousands) 35,776 

Revenues per square foot $ 157 

Operating profit per square foot $ 9.3 


1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

2,787 

2,341 

1,871 

1,670 

309 

251 

225 

214 

7,642 

7,385 

6,233 

5,832 

371 

344 

310 

287 


826 

728 

616 

556 

51 

42 

40 

25 

3,636 

3,431 

3,114 

2,977 

234 

222 

202 

195 


139 

103 

67 

32 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

(2) 

603 

505 

426 

188 

250 

221 

218 

225 


3,752 

3,172 

2,554 

2,258 

18.3 

24.2 

13.1 

12.9 

355 

288 

260 

237 

11,881 

11,321 

9,773 

8,997 

323 

301 

272 

256 

30.6 

27,3 

27.7 

26.8 


2,193 

2,105 

2,028 

1,955 

118 

108 

95 

96 

17,487 

18,721 

19,400 

19.902 

121 

110 

103 

97 


1,868 

1,732 

1,525 

1,461 

106 

83 

63 

71 

14,938 

14,989 

15,062 

15,112 

125 

115 

101 

96 


1,128 

78 

3.769 

301 

1,178 

70 

3,731 

319 

1,136 

73 

3,657 

311 

920 

52 

3,644 

254 

5,189 

5,015 

4,689 

4,336 

3.5 

7.0 

8.] 

7.0 

302 

261 

231 

219 

36,194 

37.441 

38,119 

38,658 

141 

133 

122 

111 

8.2 

6.9 

6.0 

5.6 


Alt information is in millions, except per-square-foot amounts and amounts otherwise indicated. 
Persquare-foot information is calculated using average square feet of selling area. 




BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 


Harold E. Sells 1 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Frederick E. Hennig 

President and Chief 
Operating Officer 

John W. Adams 

Director of various companies 

Helen Galland > 

President, Helen Gotland Associates 
(marketing and business consulting 
services) 

Jarobin Gilbert Jr. 

Vice President, National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc. 
(television and radio services) 

F. M. Kirby 

Chairman of the Board, AUeghany 
Corporation (asset management) 

Seymour H. Knox III ) !. I • 

Retired Vice President, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Incorporated 
(investment services, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Inc.) 

John W. Lynn 

Retired Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, director of 
various companies 

Margaret P. MacKi m m 

Former Senior Vice President — 
Corporate Communications, 

Kraft General Foods, Inc. 

(multinational marketer and 
processor of food products) 

John J. Mackowski 

Director of various companies 

James E. Preston 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer, 

Avon Products, Inc. 

(manufacture and sale of beauty 
and related products) 


Eugene J. Sullivan : 

Retired Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Borden, Inc. 
(manufacturer, processor and 
distributor of food, dairy and 
chemical products) 

Robert G Kirkwood 

Honorary Director 

Member of Executive Committee 
Member of Audit Committee 
Member of Compensation 
Committee 

Member of Nominating and 
Oiganization Committee 
5 Member of Retirement 
Investment Committee 


CORPORATE OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Harold E. Sells 

President and Chief 
Operating Officer 
Frederick E. Hennig 

Executive Vice President - 
Finance and Chief Financial 
Officer 

William K. Lavin 

Senior Vice PresUlent 
Ronald J. Berens 

US. Apparel Group 

Vice Presidents 
Ted M, Annenberg 

Deputy General Counsel 

Gary H. Brown 

Real Property 


Aubrey C. Lewis 
Corporate Liaison 

Henry G Miner III 

Taxation 

Thomas E. Page 

Controller 

W. Barry Thomson 

Public Affairs 

Charles T. Young 

Management Information Systems 

Secretary 
Gary M. Bahler 

General Auditor 
Glen R. Goff 

Assistant Controllers 
Laura T. Kirsner 
Michael T. Steven 

Assistant Secretaries 
Christopher J. Hoey 
Bohdan S. Kosovych 
S. William Manteria 
James J. Pirretti 
Dennis E. Sheehan 
Frances E. Trachter 

Assistant Treasurer 
Alfonso Tino 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Jacqueline D. Delafuente 
James J. O’Neil 


John H. Cannon 

Treasurer 

William R. Forcht 

Human Resources 

Roy L Garofalo 

Investor Relations 

C. Jackson Gray 

Corporate Planning and 
Development 


Holtz man's Little Folk Shop, Inc. 
Robert K. Butler 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Kinney Shoe Corporation 
Harold C. Rowen 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Retail Company of Germany, Inc. 
Peter Ellegast 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

The Richman Brothers Company 
Lee A. Sunderland 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

The Rx Place Division 
Gary T. Fuller 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

F.W. Woolworth Co. 

Robert G. Lynn 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

F.W. Woolworth Co. Limited 
Canada 

Robert G Whitell 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Woolworth Overseas Corp. 

Frank J. Marrella 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 


UNCONSOLIDATED OPERATION 


Woolworth Mexicana, 5-4. deC.V. 
Alfonso Rodriguez Arellano 

Director General 


The paper used for the first page and for the 
financial section on pages 19 through 40 of 
this annual report contains 50 percent 
recycled paper fibers. 














CORPORATE INFORMATION 


CORPORATE HEADQUARTERS 

Wxdworth Build i ng 
233 Broadway 
New York. New York 
10279-9001 
{212) 553-200U 

TRANSFER AGENTS AND 
REGISTRARS 

First Chicago Trust Company 

of New York 

30 Wr<t Broadway 

New York, New York 

10007*2.(92 

<212) 701-6422 

The Royal Trust Q>ntpany 
Corporate Trust Service 
P.0. Tins 7010 

Adelaide Street Postal Station 
Toronto Ontario MSC 2W9 

(4161 rn-mi 

FOHMIO-N 

A copy ol Woolworth ^ 
Corporation's 1990 Annual 
Report on Finn 10-K to the 
Securities ami Exchange 
Commission is available, 
without charge, by request (u 
the corporate secretary at the 
corporate headquarters 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

A brochure describing some 
of the many ways the 
company seeks to benefit thr 
thousands of com mu ni lines; 
around I he world where its 
associates live and work is 
available from the corporate 
secretary ul the corporate 
headquarters. 

STARE INFORMATION 

Toll-free information service 
to locate nearest store. From 
the continental LJ.S., Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico and the 115. 
Virgin Islands: 
1-B0O-255-255O 
From Alaska: 1-800447-0690 


SHAREHOLDERS MEETING 

The next annual meeting of 
shareholders will he held a! 
the Seattle Sheraton Hotel, 
1400 Sixth Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington 9BIUI, til 10 A.M. 

(local time) on Thursday, 

June 20,1991. 

The formal notice of the 
meeting, prosy statement and 
form of prosy will he mailed 
to each shareholder on or 
about May 9, 1991, at which 
lime proxies will he requested 
by management 

DIVIDEND REINVESTMENT 
PLAN 

The company has a di vidend 
reinvestment plan under 
which quarterly cash 
dividend* on Mt'nolworth 
common stuck and certain 
voluntary cash payments may 
be invested in additional 
shares of common stock. 
Brokerage commissions and 
administrative costs 
associated with slock 
purchases under the plan are 
paid by the company. 

A brochure describing (he 
plan and an application form 
can he obtained fronn First 
i .'hicage Inisi Company of 
New York. PA). Box 3506, 
Churc:h -SlrcH Station, New 
York, New York 10008x1506 
or from the corporate 
secretary tit the corporate 
headquarters, 

£i IQtPI Kmlwotth GnpHudim 



WOOLWORTH CORPORATION 



Wool worth Kuihiiik|: 

233 Broadway 

New York* NY 10279-0001 



